THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
the first time to-day", notes Lady Holland in her
diary, 1799. He made his usual impression; "pleasant
though supercilious"; and later, "clever and agreeable
and will improve when he gets over his love of singu-
larity". He, for his part, appreciated them. In Holland
House he discovered an intellectual life deeper than
could be found at home. From this time on, whenever
he came to London, he found time to pay it a visit. In
the course of years he became a regular habitu6 whose
association was only to be ended by death.
All the same it is to be doubted if he did not enjoy
Devonshire House more. Here flowered the feminine
aspect of Whiggism. The Duke, a stiff, shy man, pre-
ferred to follow his own way, aloof from others; and
the social life of his home revolved round the Duchess,
her sister Lady Bessborough, and her friend Lady
Elizabeth Foster. Each, in her way, was conspicuously
charming; the Duchess in particular, lovely, exuber-
ant, her whole personality flushed with a glowing
sweetness which no heart could resist, seemed born to
get and to give pleasure. From the time she was
eighteen, the great house gazing across its courtyard at
Green Park was the scene of all that was gayest and
most brilliant in London society. Life there had none
of the ordered rationality of Holland House. It passed
in a dazzling, haphazard confusion of routs, balls, card
parties, hurried letter-writings, fitful hours of talk and
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